THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
run away with the text, for we are not concerned here with
the strings of laden camels plodding along under the burning
sun. It is the network of the great roads of Europe joining
France to Germany, to Italy, and to Austria, which lie at the
centre of our picture, for along them the wandering scholars
passed and repassed on their way. The inn was its nerve-
centre. There, night by night, a new vernacular literature was
in the making. The great Middle-French Epic was made in
the twelfth-century inn by clerks and wandering scholars who
sang for their supper, and wove into their songs the stories of
local shrines, local ruins, local fairs for the delectation of their
travelling patrons. To such inns, every night, came traders on
their way to some famous fair, pilgrims seeking a shrine, the
purveyors of faked relics, the scholars making their way
towards some famous master. The scholars never knew their
debt to merchants, and would have been furious to hear it
suggested, for their attitude towards those that bought and
sold was that of Aristotle before them, who, in reply to his
friend's question, "shall we condescend to legislate at all on
these vulgar commercial matters?" murmured, "No, it is
not worth while." But they owed to merchants the fact that
they had roads to walk on, that these roads were comparatively
safe. They even owed a part of the vital equipment of scholar-
ship to trade. Late in the eleventh century, for example, Italy
enjoyed a great trade revival. It cheapened vellum, it released
more money for the purchase of books and manuscripts, and
it greatly accelerated the rise to power of the cities of Italy and
Western Europe, making possible in the next century the
achievement of so many of them in winning the semi-
independence of the Commune.
For, of course, trade involves the making of towns as well
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